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the mining and Indian era. The second is largely composed of extracts 
from legislative sessions and judicial proceedings. In this material and 
the handling of it are both the strength and weakness of the book. For 
the account of the desperadoes, though vivid, interesting, and no doubt 
characteristic of that period, occupies so much space as to give a dispro- 
portionate importance to it. The extensive extracts from legislative and 
court proceedings, though valuable, lack the introductions and explanatory 
connections desirable for a continuous story. They therefore lack per- 
spective and give a fragmentary impression. Moreover the two types of 
matter are rather incongruous, one being so much of a "Wild West" tjrpe 
of narrative and the other suggesting a small volume of session laws. 

There are occasional slips in names and statements indicat- 
ing imperfect proof-reading. On page 3 1 we find William P. Hunt. 
It should be Wilson. On page 32 it is stated that the Hunt party was 
near the site of old Fort Boise on Dec. 24. This could not be possible 
for they were in the Grand Ronde on New Year's Day and had been 
struggling for many days along Snake River in the vicinity of the present 
Huntington and up Powder River into the present Baker Valley. On 
page 33 we find Worth for W^eth. We find Spalding spelled Spaulding, 
and De Smet appears as Demet. 

But these and other slips are relatively of little moment and do not 
detract from the general interest and value of the volume. 

Among the many items of interest in the history of legislative acts 
is the mention on page 370 of the fact that the Idaho Territorial Legis- 
lature acted as a divorce court and that a number of discordant couples 
were separated by act of legislature. One historical matter of much 
interest, which has almost drifted from the remembrance of the present 
time is the effort made in both Idaho and Washington, as well as 
Congress, to attach Northern Idaho to Washington, in 1885-6, and the 
final failure of the congressional bill to go into effect. 

This book of Governor McConnell may certainly be regarded as a 
valuable contribution to the historical literature of our section. 

W. D. Lyman. 



Following Old Trails. By Arthur L. Stone. (Missoula, 
Montana, Morton J. Elrod, 1913. Pp. 304.) 

The author of this book has been for some years and still is the editor 
of "The Missoulian," the leading daily newspaper of the Bitter Root 
Valley in Montana. From personal experiences and acquaintances he 
gradually accumulated the material for a series of articles entitled Old 
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Trails, or Trail Stories, which appeared in the Sunday editions of his 
paper during the years 1911 and 1912. These articles, written in free 
newspaper style and without claim for historical accuracy, have now 
been gathered together in book form and published by Prof. Elrod of the 
University of Montana, this at the request of numerous residents of 
Western Montana, who recognized the value of the contributions and the 
wisdom of preserving them. In his foreword the author frankly states his 
reluctance to grant the request and the unworthiness of the material for 
book form, but has wisely refrained from any revision or amplication. 

Mr. Stone has made good use of his acquaintance with localities and 
men and events prominent in the exploration and settlement and growth of 
Western Montana, and his book furnishes the reader with a glimpse of 
the wealth of historic material to be had for the digging in that com- 
paratively new stale. It has not been appreciated by many that in point 
of time the Indian trade near the head waters of Clark Fork of the 
G}lumbia antedated that at Astoria, and that the railroads traversing 
Montana follow for miles the lines of travel early in use by explorer, fur 
trader, missionary, prospector and immigrant. Many tracks of these var- 
ious periods of pioneering have been actually traveled by Mr. Stone, in 
some instances with the very men who had used them during the fifties 
and sixties; of others he has learned from the lips of those yet living to 
tell the story, and of others he has read the authoritative sources. With 
Dr. Elliott Coues he personally followed the trail of Lewis and Clark 
through the Bitter Root Valley, with Judge Woody (a Montana pioneer 
of 1 857 who contributed to this Quarterly in No. 4 of Vol. 3) he climbed 
Gibson Pass, the main range of the Rockies, with Duncan Mcl^nald, who 
was born on the Salish reservation in 1849, he has traveled along the 
Jocko, and of the deeds of the Vigilantes he had the facts from the very 
men who took active part in that movement. 

There are numerous errors apparent to the close student of history 
but these may be overlooked in an appreciation of the actual value of 
such a contribution, to the pioneer families of Montana to whom it is 
dedicated and to the large number of casual readers who get their first in- 
centive for further reading and study from such a source. The book is 
plainly but well bound and illustrated. Doubtless the suggestion for its 
publication came from the meeting of the Society of Montana Pioneers at 
Missoula in September, 1913, which meeting it was the privilege of the 
writer of this review to attend, and its early appearance is an example 
of how they do things in Montana when they set out to. 

T. C. Elliott. 



